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What was said in the last paper on the subject of 
English manners, the science of eating over sea, 
and the extraordinary behavior of those who are 
clothed with authority, when they are gathered 
together at what is called a cabinet-dimner, would be 
inconceivable here,—so much so indeed, that if it 
were published in a mere newspaper, it would be 
regarded as too improbable even for a joke. But our 
people are as much too ignorant,as the people of Eng- 
land are too knowing, in the pleasures of the table ; 
and in their magnanimous and heroic disregard of 
what we hold to be unworthy of a great man’s con- 
sideration—serious consideration we should say, (the 
authority of Dr. Johnson to the contrary, notwith- 
standing) probably fare worse, at a given expendi- 
ture of rich food, than any other people on earth ; 
perhaps not a tenth part so well as a Frenchman 
would, on a fourth part of the material. We never 
eat mushrooms, nor bullock’s hearts ; we never eat 
sheep’s heads, nor ox-tail soup, nor hardly ever mut- 
ton-chops, or liver, tripe or kidneys—nor any one of 
the five hundred things that are eaten by almost every 
people in Europe, and are so delicious, when proper- 
ly cooked by one who is acquainted with their hidden 
properties. And what we do eat, we eat—if the 
truth must be told—like savages ; either swallowing 
it ina demi-savage state, as dry as a chip, and with 
the flavor of a chip—exhausted of all its juices by 
over-cookery, or dripping and raw with its indi- 
vidual, unsmothered, unqualified, unflavored fleshi- 
ness. Now, unwilling as one might be to applaud 
those for their self-denial, who fare coarsely month 
after month, and year after year ; when, for a quarter 
part of the expense, properly directed, they might 
fare sumptuously every day—for it is a fact, which 
nobody who has lived here will deny, that we waste 
more food than we-eat in this country ; and that our 
very females, who are in the habit of heaping their 
own or other peoples’ plates, till it is enough to take 
away a stranger’s appetite, to look at them, and who 
amount to six or eight millions, are in the habit of 
sending away on their plates, every day of their lives, 
about as much food, as in any other country under 
heaven, would support six or eight millions more ;— 
still, if he had mych experience in the world, or if he 
cared much about the character of his people, he 
would rather see such prodigality and such indiffer- 
ence to what may be regarded as a lawful and prop- 
er pleasure, prevailing among them, than have the 
lawgivers, and the rulers, the wise and the great of 
the land, occupied in the study of cookery-books, 
(with a portrait of the author—to each*) the antiquar- 
ians, decyphering historical references to the diary of 
Heliogabalus, or the youth playing the epicure, eat- 
ing as if, like the robins, they were to take two bites of 


MEN. 


* It is positively @ fact, that the French’ cooks of reputation are in the habit 
of publishing portraits of themselves, in their treatises on cookery ; as if they 
were the great men of their age, ahout whom people are expected to be very 
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a cherry and be fed with tooth-picks, and lisping their 
puppyisms by the hour together, about sauces and 
soups, and jellies and pastry, as they do in the land 
of our fathers; where they are fast realizing the worst 
pictures of Roman debauchery and profligacy, in 
their perfumed locks, their effeminate carriage, and 
their deplorable infatuation. 

Dignity there, take it altogether, and dignity here, 
would seem to be two very different things. And yet 
I very much fear that our tip-top American dignity 
(of the north) is borrowed from the spurious dignity 
of English travellers in America—and we all know 
what English travellers in America are—a class of 
men brought up in the city, who are nourished on 
smoke, who eat gas and drink gas, who breathe gas 
and talk gas, all the year through ; or from the pon- 
derous dignity of the counting-house, the royal ex- 
change or the manufactory—the merchants, bankers 
and weavers of England, who are after all, the high- 
est breed of gentlemen ever met with, or heard 
of by forty-nine fiftieths of our people who go to that 
country ; for in that proportion at least, are our 
traders to our travellers, our men who go abroad to 
cheapen calicoes, and set up what they call an im- 
porting house, to the men who go abroad for political 
or social, or literary or scientific purposes, 

Hence it is, that here, and especially throughout the 
northern and middle states, the chief study of those 
who hope to pass for members of the patrician order, 
is how to keep other people at a distance—no matter 
where they are, no matter whom they are with. Be 
it on ship-board or in a stage-coach, in foul weather or 
fair, and be the company male or female, the digni- 
fied North-Ameriéan, the travelled North-American 
has nothing to say. 

It is not for such as he to entertain others—it is not 
for great men to be familiar ; it is beneath one who 
has revelled in the smoke of a great manufactory a- 
broad, or done business for a calico-dealer at two and 
a half per centum, to be agreeable in a stage-coach or 
on board a steam-boat. The gentlemen of England 
are above it—such gentlemen as he met with while 
there ; and why should not he be above it? He 
was rebuked for his familiarity there; and it is now 
his turn to rebuke others for familiarity. And how 
does he do it ? By looking heavy—sitting bolt-up- 
right—and parading the platform like a Scotch laird, 
with his one eagle’s feather in his cap, and that a bor- 
rowed one, asif the vertebre of his back had be- 
come ossified all through ; or to borrow a familiar 
idea, as if he had swallowed a crow-bar. 


Should one of these cattle say anything therefore, 
he is careful to say it, in a low voice and with great 
deliberation—with an emphasis or two on every syl- 
lable ; and it is fifty to one, that he says it in such 
a way that his opposite neighbor, who can see into his 
eyes all the time, would suppose him to be talking to 
himself ; and whatever he says, will be pretty sure to 
be accompanied, though it be nothing more than yes 
orno, with a change of posture and a long breath—as 
much as to say—there ! take that—and after you 





have got home, if you should happen to find out who 
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I am, don’t charge me with being above my busi- 
ness. He never speaks to anybody first, not even a 
female, though both are standing before the same 
picture, or sitting at the same table, or side by side on 
the same sofa. He does not even see her—though 
both may have been talking a full hour toa third 
person, a mutual friend of both, till he has been delib- 
erately introduced. He may look ather 4 whole 
evening together, till he and she too, are ready to 
drop asleep ; and yet the shop-keeperish booby will 
continue to regard her with the inflexible gravity of 
an English crockery-dealer, who is only to be distin- 
guished from the ware he trades in, by his greater 
rigidity, and’ who was never in the. society of a well- 
bred woman in his life—out of his own shop—unless 
by accident. 


And here it is that our dignitaries may be charged 
with having studied the English traveller in America ; 
for heis so afraid of being familiar, knowing what 
the consequence would be at home, if he should be 
found out after he had been playing the gentleman 
aboard a coach ; and aware of the peril of sudden in- 
timacies there, even with well-bred females on the 
high way, that after he gets here, making no allow- 
ance for variety of character, he wears and tacks like 
a vessel under false colors at the approach of every- 
thing that heaves in sight, or shows a desire to be 
better acquainted ; and here, as at home, is so afraid 
of being trapped into familiarity with a stranger, that 
he would not even lift a woman out of the mud, nor 
into a coach; nor hold his umbrella over a new 
bonnet, though it were to rain cats and dogs, until 
he had been properly brought acquainted with her, 
and knew something of her family. This rude, vul- 
gar selfishness, our Americans who go to England, are 
very soon masters of. Seeing how the English be- 
have on the highway—those whom they meet with 
in the stage coaches—leaving women to clamber up 
unassisted over the horses and wheels, to seat them- 
selves on the top, where they sit, with their heels two 
or three feet above the heads of passengers in the 
street, our Americans begin to believe it the “ gen- 
teel thing” to let every woman take care of herself. 
We knew one, who having:secured an inside place, 
grew tired of it, and wanting to get on the top of the 
coach, by far the pleasantest place in good weather, 
proposed an exchange with a young female outside. 
It was acceded to, and he took her place on the top 
of the coach. By and by, it began torain. This he 
had net bargained for ; and so he called her upfrom 
the shelter she occupied ; and with the greatest cool- 
ness in the world, went back into the coach and left 
her on the top, exposed to the fury of a thunder-storm. 


By nature, the American is very familiar ; and it 
may be that he only discovers the truth by going 
abroad ; and that after he gets back, he is glad of an 
opportunity to play off on others, a treble portion of 
that reserve wherewith he was intimidated, or perhaps 
rebuked, ir his first essays at companionship with some 
great man of the Liverpool ’change, or the Man- 
chester work-shop. By nature and habit our peo- 
ple are more familiar with each other, and go farther 
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in their encroachment upon the privacy of a well- 
bred stranger, than perhaps any other people on 
earth ; and yet, when they have been abroad,or as- 
sociated with others who have been abroad, their 
notions of life, are these.—To be genteel, we are to 
be reserved,and cold, and stiff, and cautious, and 
miserable. 

It may be that the dignity of Washington has led 
our folks astray ; but Washington’s dignity was very 
wonderful—it was the bearing of a high-priest or 
a prophet, over-charged, not with his own, but with a 
more august anda more awful dignity—that of a 
commonwealth of empires. But why do they not 
perceive that there are other kinds of dignity than 
his? There was the dignity of Franklin—familiar 
and free as he was, there were but few able to treat 
him with disrespect ; perhaps even his Majesty’s At- 
torney General (Wederborne) could not, if he had 
seen the man face to face, while he poured forth his 
bitterness before the privy-council, and thereby rous- 
ed a spirit in Franklin that never slept again, while 
there was breath in his body. There was the digni- 
ty of Napoleon—few were they that were ever able 
to abide the rebuke of that man’s eye, and fewer that 
were able to withstand the sway of his carriage ; and 
yet he was a small man—he enjoyed a frolic, and 
loved to pinch the cheeks and cuff the ears of the 
veterans that were with him, when he traversed 
Europe, like an earthquake, Perhaps if he and 
George Washington were together, standing up—side 
by side—before those who had never seen either 
before ; perhaps he would appear as high and as 
much like the ‘* bald first Cesar” as would our great 
countryman himself. He sat once before the con- 
gregated authorities of Imperial France, from the ris- 
ing of the sun, almost to the going down of the same, 
without changing his attitude, or moving a limb. 
All the day long he sat in his chair like a statue. 
The living rock was never more immovable ; and 
this it was that gave rise to the story of his having 
taken lessons of Talma, before he met the deputies in 
the Champ de Mai. 








A NORWEGIAN PARTY. 


We hope to hear again and again from this very natu- 
ral and easy writer. 


“ Off at a tangent, after a handsome Dutch Girl. 
Instead of talking about N@w-England, what if | 
should muster up my recollections, and say a word or 
two aboutmen and mannerson the other side of the 
water. Who shall say me nay? “Have I nota 
right to do what I will with mine own?” And if I hap- 
pen to know something about the length of a Dutch- 
man’s pipe—the size of a Norwegian girl’s ancle,—or 
at what o’clock they dine m London—or how many 
panes of glass are painted blue, and how many green 
im the cathedral of York, may I not inform the world, 
{ mean this western world, of such things ? Or must 
I sit sweating in silence, smothering my knowledge, 
or nursing it to keep it warm as a Scotch lassie does, 
by her wrath ? I'll do no such thing; I'l] use the privi- 
lege of a republican, and a Yankee republican to boot, 
and talk about whom and what I please. But perhaps 
some reader of the Yankee will say.—Ah ha, my lad !-- 
we’ve caught you fibbing; you told us in your first 
number that yon had not been in England. Ver 
true—so I did; but I was not under oath. And being 
moreover in haste, I left out a part of the sentence, i. 
e. these ten years ;—I have not been in England 
these ten years.—That is what I should have said, 
and that would have Leen the truth. 

In the spring of 1811, | took passage on board of an 
American ship, bound from Bristol, in England, to 
Skeent, on the south-coast of Norway. The second 
day out, we cleared the channel, and the captain de- 
termining to take the northern passage, weathered 


wester for the Isle of Man. The third day we 
passed to windward of the Isle of Man, and kept on 
our course through the narrow channel that separates 
Ireland from Scotland. The captain, for reasons 
known to himself, kept the Irish shore aboard. But 
whatever were his reasons, it proved a fortunate cir- 
cumstance for me; for the day was clear and delight- 
ful ; and being the afternoon of the sabbath, the 
shore to the southward of Belfast harbour, between 
it and the village of Donaghadee, was literally 
sprinkled over with ladies and gentlemen ; who as 
the sun was gradually sinking behind the green-hills 
of the Emerald Isle, were leisurely strolling through 
the field to wear away the last hours of the sabbath. 
Every yard of canvass the ship could spread, was 
trimmed to the breeze with the unerring accuracy of a 
seaman’s eye. Andalthough apparently motionless, 
on the water, she was gliding through it with mepidity 
—a ‘bright blue rippling glitter,” edging her pat 
and murmuring at her bow, while every motion of 
her commander’s eye betrayed the proud feelings of 
a man, who had fought and conquered under the flag 
of his country, as he unfurled to their view the “ star 
spangled banner” of the western-world, 


It was the first time I had ever been near to the 
shores of Ireland ; and the beautiful prospect before 
me called up many pleasing,‘ though melancholy 
recollections. It wasthe native country of the brave, 
the gifted, the wronged Emmett. And I almost fan- 
cied that I could distinguish in the gay and thought- 
less crowd, the delicate form, and wild eyes of 
Curran’s daughter, whose reason slept in the grave 
with her murdered lover. And my eye wander- 
ing o’er the hills, and my mind running back through 
the vista of years, the spirits of Fingal, of Cuthul- 
lin, and the heroes of other times, stood before me; 
their bright armour glistering in the last rays of the 
sun, and their plumes proudly waving to the breeze 
that was driving us, with a loud voice, from the 
shores of Erin, At ten P. M. we were brought to, 
and boarded by a British sloop of war. From 
the boarding officer we heard of the loss of a British 
frigate, in a late gale, in attempting to enter the river 
Shannon ; she was seen to pass the outer light, be- 
tween twelve and one o’clock in the morning, under 
a reefed foresail ; and the only living creature that 
reached the shore from her, was a dove with the cap- 
tain’s name engraved upon its gold collar ; she had 
400 men on board, all of whom were buried beneath 
the waters of the Shannon. 

At 1¥ P. M. we parted from the sloop of war, and 
the breeze continuing fair and the weather pleasant, 
we reached the entrance to our destined port on the 
the eleventh day ; took on board a pilot, and pro- 
ceeded up the river. As we wendes the river, we 
found it bold, but narrow and crooked, winding 
through a rough and barren country ; about thirty 
miles from the sea, our path was to every appearance 
obstructed by a range of mountains stretching ob- 
liquely across the direction in which we were sailing. 
But before I had discovered an opening in the moun- 
tain, the ship, obedient to the pilot’s order, bore 
round up before the wind; and passing between two 
high bluffs, in a very few minutes we were in the very 
centre of the mountain. ‘The channel was about 200 
feet wide, and the trees from the perpendicular cliffs 
on each side, threw a shadow upon our gallant 
ship, as she passed beneath them. The length of 
this wild pass, appeared to be about a mile, and 
the strong current of wind pressing upon the light 
sails aloft, forced the ship quickly through it,—when 
she shot out all at once upon the wide bosom of a 
clear and beautiful lake. The ship herself,as well as 
the pilot, appeared sensible of the danger she had 
passed, and of her present safety ; and for awhile 
seemed to be recovering her strength, as she leisurely 
floated along by the foot of the mountain,—her cam- 
brie, now full and now shivering in the light and vari- 
able flaws of wind that struck the water from all the 

avines of the top,as we passed by. 

At 5 P. M. we anchored in the harbour of Skeene, 
and the headof navigation at thesame time. This 


harbour is situated in 60 N. Lat. and about 60 miles 
from the ocean. It was nearly circular, and sufficient- 
ly large to accommodate 100 sail of vessels. The 
town was neatly built, upon the northern side of 
the harbour; and contained about 3000 inhabitants. 





the Small’s Light, and bore up before a brisk south- 





a) 
dependance for a living 


was on the lumber-tiade, 


which was carried on extensively, and principally in 
their own vessels, to England and Holland. /They 
brought back in exchange for lumber, provisions, a 
few goods, and This trade 


saya a little money. 
was at once the life, and misery of the place. Depriv- 
ed of it, no person could possibly have become 
weaithy. And the direct, and almost unavoidable 
consequence of it, was to enrich the few concerned in 
it as exporters, and to keep the others in the most de- 
plorable state of dependance. ‘The first class of soci- 
ety consisted of those who were concerned in com- 
merce ; and as business-men they were shrewd, and 
active. But so far as literature and general informa- 
tion were concerned, they might be compared with 
our upper-tier of country school-masters. And yet 
there were as many gtades(1) below them, as there 
are in England below the old nobility, or in this coun- 
try below the old-school republicans. ‘These grades, 
(1) gradually descending, terminated in that misera 
ble race of beings, called mountaineers. I have fre- 
quently seen women of this class-im market, with only 
one garment on, which was made of a very wretched 
material, and secured by a sort of girth round the 
waist, and carrying a child slung at their backs, much 
in the same way that the Indian squaws of this coun- 
try carry their children. A laboring man could be 
hired for 20 cents a day, to work sixteen hours, and 
board himself. And notwithstanding the low price 
of labor, provisions of every kind that could be ob- 
tained, were much higher than with us. 
The mercantile part of the community, which con- 
stituted the “ first class,” were rather more wealthy ; 
and owing to their intercourse with England and 
Holland, more refined than you would expect the in- 
habitants of a mountainous barren country, like Nor- 
way, tobe. They were friendly, and hcspitable almost 
to a fault; and the Captain and myself being the 
first Americans that had visited the place, curiosity 
contributed in no small degree to bring us into no- 
tice, and this added to their native hospitality, led to 
our receiving a multitude of those little civilities 
and attentions which are so gratifying to strangers. 
Balls and parties were unknown in the place ; fora 
Dutchman (2) has no other ideas of amusement than 
such as are connected with smoking, playing cards, 
or eating. Consequently dinner-parties were the 
only occasions that brought a circle of friends to- 
ether. These were frequent, and always attended 
both sexes. They usually met at 4 o’clock P. M. 
when the ladies took a separate room, and commenc- 
ed sewing, knitting, and talking Dutch ;—for a wo- 
man’s tongue will go, though it has to carry Dutch. 
The men occupying another room, would seat them- 
selves around a leon table,each with his long pipe and 
glass oftoddy. And then they would sit smoking and 
sipping, and sipping.and smoking,until 5 o’clock,with 
as much inflexible gravity as the Roman Senate ever 
exhibited, when meditating the destruction of Car- 
thage. 

If the day was pleasant, a walk was then proposed 
(instead of a dinner) ; all parties set off to air them- 
sclves, and the windows were thrown open to allow 
the smoke to escape. After a short walk they all re- 
turned,and you were expected to take a social glass of 
toddy with the ladies; to chat with them, if you 
could talk Dutch; to joima party at ca:ds, or tospend 
the time as you pleased until 10 o’clock, P. M,—the 
hour of dinner. 

By the way—I do wish that custom were established 
here. If people would only wait till they were hun- 
gry, it would do more, in conjunction with the Gym- 
nastic exercises, for the dyspepsia, than all the miner- 
al-springs in the world. Dinner announced, the 
—- would file off for the dining-room im high 
style. Mynheer the host, and his frow, would seat 
themselves, side by side, at the head of the table, as 
that respectable class of people called friends do in this 
country ; and the guests would pop down “ higglety 
piggletv,” any where they liked, at the sides or ends of 
the table. It was indeed a very social hour—accom- 
panied with lively sallies of Dutch wit, and good 
wine ; but they never indulged in more than cne 
glass after the cloth was removed,—when the ladies 
and gentlemen, contrary to the custom of other pla- 


(1) Pure Yankee. 
(2) Our correspondent probably means Norwegian, where he speaks of the 





The coyntry around it was miserably poor ; their only 


Dutch habits, or Dutch language, though Dutch is spoken there. 








THE YANKEE. 
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Ges, eit che table at the samme time. Here occurred a 
i It was in 

fact the top-rider of Dutch politeness. At a given 
signal, the whcle Compete rose together ;—the 
two steps frm the ta- 

ble, when the guests put themselves in motion,— 
moving slowly round,—each shaking hands with the 
host,and hostess, as he passed the head of the table, 
and very civilly observing, “I thank you for me.” 
Having moved quite round the table, they were 


fo: mal, and very interesting ceremony. 


host and hostess retire 


brought into their former situations again,—when 
momentary pause ensued. The 


but in good faith. Andso ended’a Dutch dinner. 
The captain of the ship I was attached to, was 


fine looking, intelligent young American ; full of vi- 
yacity, and partial to the society of ladies. At one of 
these dinner-parties he was introduced to a handsome 


entleman and his 
wife then expressed their gratitude to their friends 
for the hono: of their company, and a wish that they 
might soon have the pleasure of meeting them again 
in the same place ; after which they parted, (not as 
they do here,half a day after they have begun to go) 
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the master, to the various subsidiaries he is permitted to 
employ. It is the sin of demons to be desirous, while full 
of crimes in all their arteries, to inflict torment; and it isa 
fact, that our discipline of the brutes is generally a system 
of torture. 

The brute is usually considered as governed only by 
instinct; and we regard him, therefore, as no more to be 
spared than the object which exhibits the phenomena of 
vegetable life. The demonstration is, notwithstanding, so 
near our hand, that it seems to be no dogma to assert 
peremptorily that the passions, the affections, and the 
thinking powers bestowed on the human race, are with a 
regular, although diminishing allowance, the property of 
other animals. 

Comparative anatomy illustrates the similarity of orga- 
nization between the brute and man; and metaphysics do 
at least prove that mind requires its particular machinery, 
and acts in accordance with the physical combinations in 
which it may be connected. If this be true, we may infer 
the design of Providence, and its assertion that the contri- 
vance of bones, of muscles, and nerves is alike intended 
for the direction of a soul, wherever that miraculous com- 
position can be found. 





young Dutch girl. She was really beautiful ; and 
if she could have kept her ancles out of sight, would 
have passed for a belle in any country. She had 
a finely formed face, with a skin neither too light, 
nor too dark to be pleasing. Her dark auburn hair 
was tastefully arranged, and secured with gold pins, 
instead of combs. 

Arched eye-brows and long dark eye-lashes over- 
shadowed S clear blue eyes, that seemed to be 
swimming with pleasure. ‘They were like the sur- 
face of the ocean, in a clear, calm night, when 
the moonbeams are playing upon its unruffled bo- 
som. The captain was evidently getting entan- 
gled in her net ; which was probably spread without 
design. And her kind attentions, for she betrayed) 
no small share of that sympathy, so natural to the! 
female heart, where a stranger is at hand, con- 
tributed in nosmall degree to blow up the little flame 


indictment, and ague it cane him, and have j astice; the 
d 


excite that pity he has not deserved. We have in fact 
struck from divine revelation that part which prescribes 


sacred office, even of an annotator, so that I might pro- 
claim that God Almighty has not only prescribed that man 
shall love his neighbour, but that he shall be merciful to 
the animal that whirls his chariot-wheels, or drags his 
plough ; that rushes with him into the battle-field, or 


jand you may load the Elephant with towers ; you may 
yoke the ox, and harness and drive the horse; but if you 
debase your nature by a stupid and hardened cruelty, 
you deserve that they should return on you yeur own 
administration of torture. 





that was fluttering and kindling at his heart. He 
informed me afterwards, that, at one time he had 
determined to persuade her (if possible) to come to! 
Amevica with him ; to teach him the Dutch language, 
and such other things as he might wish to learn. But 
a trifling incident that occurred at table changed his 
determination. 

And here let me advise my readers to beware of 
Jittle fox-paws, for it is impossible to foresee what 
mighty consequences may grow out of them. I must 
also warn my young female friends, if I have any, 
to avoid helping gentlemen. to fish, unless they are 
sure they can do it with a grace. 

The captain was seated opposite to this little Dutch 
beauty, who in helping him to a fish, griped her 
fork as a giantess would a harpoon (after she had got 
tired of ‘bobbing for whales,”) and placing her 
thumb on the end of the handle, she directed the 
points with a slue toward her person of about 30 
degrees,and then drove them with all her strength into 
the back of a fish. All this, and the very awkward, 
indescribable position of her hand and arm at the time 
she deposited the fish on his plate, finished the busi- 
ness for the captain. He dropped his knife and fork 
—refused to swallow another mouthful—and waited 
(with his mouth open?) till the fire she had lighted 
was no more. A YANKEE. 


BRUTES AND BRUTALITY. 


We feel so sensible of what is said in the following 
communication, that though we know the writer did 
not intend it for publication, we have concluded to 
publish it, and trust to him for forgiveness, till we have 
an opportunity of taking up the subject and treating 
it in detail. We have seen almost enough to satisfy 
us that laws are vain for the protection of the defence- 
less, wherever the general feeling of the community 
is not on the watch in their behalf. 

* Dear Sir: 

My object is to address you, as being a public writer, on 
our duties to those inferior orders of animate and _intelli- 
gent beings, over which man has at the same time exercis- 
ed guardianship and tyranny—in regard to which, he has 
supplied support, but been equally prompt to administer 
torture. 

It isa defect in our religious views, not only that we 
are prone to be personally selfish, but that we mar the 
harmony of nature, by omitting to consider what is truly 








the gradation of powers, faculties and rights, from man 


If the brute could satirize man ; if he eould draught an 


condition of the two would surely be changed by the sen- 
tence ; the latter would appear and suffer in a way to 


universal benevolence. I would that I were worthy the 


bears for him his heavy burdens. 
You may put your hook in the nose of the leviathan, 


But, appealing to a selfish tyrant, it is necessary to use 
another argument to encourage the beneficence I advo- 
cate. The value of every animal is increased by care, 
and its docility is promoted by kindness. While the 
senseless jargon of the greater number of truckmen and 
teamsters provokes not less the angry resistance of the 
unfortunate subjects of their wrath, than the indignation 
of the witnesses of their folly, a rational use of words 
would obviate the occasion for the crue! application of the 
whip. The driver has not common-sense enough to use 
that very brief vocabulary which a horse might understand, 
and frequently fails of that attention which would preserve 
the health and spirits for which he endeavors to find a 
substitute by the means of torment 1 offer utility as 
the voucher of benevolence. In regard to this point, there 
is no observer of nature who would not pronounce that 
the inarticulate language, expressing the objects and pas- 
sions of any member of a herd or flock, is more ex- 
pressive and more intelligible and rational, than that of 
those of that order of villains, usually employed to abuse 
what is vulgarly called dumb human nature. 

I write to you, because I know you have’the power,and must 
have the dispesition to correct this fault. We are under a 
christian obligation to all the classes of animated creation 
we either serve or employ ; and I hope to engage your 
pen on the subject of our RELATIVE DUTY TO BRUTES; 
to exhibit to you, privately, the view I entertain of its 
importance, is, at present, my only purpose. 

Y ours — 

P. S. I add your title, notwithstanding your objections, 
because I will not agree that you shall not appreciate highly 
whatever the State does as to you or others, under its own 
appreciation‘of the importance of its acts, and the value of 
its testimony.”’ 


We hardly know how to reply to this argument. 
We respect the authority under which we are ad- 
dressable as esquire ; and yet, as we dislike any titles 
except those of office, for they appear to be necessary, 
and as we particularly dislike the subordinate titles of 
the English nobility and gentry, served up at second- 
hand in this country, on as we question the power 
even of our sovereign state to make any citizen a 
*squire, we shall be obstinate enough to adhere awhile 
to our notions, though we love and respect the man, 
who differs from us in the way this writer does.—Ed. 





LAWS OF NEW-ENGLAND, 


The following very just remarks are from a native 
of this State, now resident in Massachusetts. Maine 


the abolition of a practice which gave to the creditor 


a power of punishing a debtor wi 


qualified slavery 
—we might say unqualified slavery. 


** Every wise and good man in the community has re- 
marked with regard to the laws for the collecting of 
debts which have so long existed in New-England, that 
those which relate particularly to poor debtors, are a dis- 
grace to a christian community, and that they have been 
permitted too long to stamp the past, as they may the 
present age with the character of great cruelty and op- 
pression. 

We do not mean to go into a comparison of the laws 
of Maine with those of the other New-England states ; 
but we feel great pride in proclaiming that to Maine is 
due the honor and the pole of having embraced the first 
opportunity permitted her, of manifesting her abhorrence 
of a statute that hasso long given toa creditor the power 
of persecuting his debtor, that has so long given to one 
man the power of taking from another his personal free- 
dom. New-England has for a century, boasted of the 
liberality of her institutions,the wisdom of her laws, & the 
liberty enjoyed under thein ; and this too, while some of 
these very laws have given to one man the power of op- 
pressing, of persecuting and of disgracing another for no 
crime but that of being poor. 

To Maine we say belongs the honor of having taken 
the first step toward a modification of that execrable law 
still common to many of the other states, which pun- 
ishes a man for his misfortunes, by immuring him within 
the fourwalls of a prison, or by compelling him, for 4 
certain period of time, if he is allowed to breathe the pure 
air and enjoy the light and sunshine of heaven, to move 
within a prescribed space. 

The Turks—they whose very nanie strikes our chris- 
tian ears with horror, and brings with it sé many associa- 
tions of cruelty—the Turks, whatever else of barbarity 
may be imputed to them, whatever else: may disgrace 
their civil or penal codes, have never yet authorised 
a Mussleman, for the gratification of a malicious epirit, to 
deprive a Mussleman of that personal freedom which his 
Maker, when he stamped upon him his own image, in- 
tended he should not lose, until he had forfeited it by some 
crime commensurate with such an ignominious penalty. 
No—it has been reserved for New England, that land 
and that people so bong and so far, we do not say so just- 
ly—renowned for the purity of their religion—for their just 
and equal and humane laws, to hold up fer a century an 
exainple of injustiee and cruelty, that no other people, 
either polished, or rude, or ever so depraved, could ap- 
prove or adopt.* 

In other countries personal punishment follows only 
crime; in New-England, it is the consequence of an ac- 
knowledged misfortune, and very frequently produces the 
crime itself, which itis professedly intended to restrain. 

Could it be believed, if it were not sogften demunstra- 
ted, that, in a country so blessed with so much that is 
desirable for a christian, a law should exist, conferring 
upon man a power which is too often coupled with a dis- 
position, to deprive bis fellow-man of his personal liberty? 

Every day we see men with no other motive than the 
hope of gain, place themselves in the relation of creditors, 
to those who are induced, sometimes se-duced to become 
their debtors—who failing from misfortune, sickness, or 
some other innocent cause to pay their debts, are seized, 
dragged into a prison, and shut up from the light of day 
along with malefactors. 

We have witnessed this in some cases where a large fam- 
ily have nothing to depend on for subsistence, but the 
daily labour of their head, thus buried alive at the bidding 
of his debtor ; and this too, while they pursued the sordid 
and heartless wretch with prayers for the personal free- 
dom of a father and a husbend. 

Such a law can be justified only 6n the assumption, which 
as to its truth, would be a very absurd one—that every 
man who voluntarily or necessarily goes into debt, must 
be a criminal, and that every one who becomes a credi- 
tor must be upright and merciful. Does such a state of 
society exist? Until it do, no man, because he happens to 
be a debtor, should be placed by the laws at the mercy of 
a creditor. 

Maine,we have said,has been the first of the New-Eng- 
land-States, to take any steps toward a modification of 
this execrable system, which, while it can be made to 
affect so oppressively the poor, leaves the rich and power- 
ful, strange as it may seem, with liberty to defraud their 
creditors with impunity. But Maine has yet more to do, 
and we have a pledge in the good sense and just reason- 
ing of her people, that she will not lose sight of her duty, 
nor be deterred from performing it, by the cold and stupid 
apathy of the old State and its neighbors. JUSTICE. 

*Our correspondent 1s under a mistake here; but as we intend to say something 





does deserve great praise for what she has done toward 





hereaficr about imprisoninent for debt, we shall not stop now to correct his er 
tor by reference to facis. P 
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DISCOU RSES....NO, 1. 


Under this title we intend to review a series of orations, 
addresses, discourses and sermons, that have been accu- 
mulating for months upon our table. We meah to spare 
nobody ; we mean to puff nobody—nor do we mean to say 
bitter things merely because bitter things are always 
more talked about and better remembered than others. 
Very agreeable it certainly is to be talked about, and 
more agreeable to be remembered ; but, perhaps a wor- 
thier ambition would be that, which desires to be appeal- 
ed to, and referred to, as authority. That is our ambi- 
tion, that ia our hope ; and with that feeling we are about 
to undertake the job we have alluded to. 

The first on our catalogue is a discourse delivered by a 
very dear friend of ours—Charles F. Mayer of Baltimore ; 
and is entitled ** The Second Annual Oration, delivered 
before the Belles-lettres and Union-philosophical socie- 
ties of Dickenson College,’ (Pa.) &c. &c. Ke. 

It would be no easy matter for anybody to give a dis- 
criminating and faithful general view of the character of 
this oration. It is full of extraordinary power and extra- 
ordinaty beauty ; with eloquence that reminds you of the 
age of Elizabeth, not merely on account of its originality 
of theught and strength of diction, but on account ofits 
peculiar and in many cases affected phraseology. And 
yet we can hardly get through a paragraph, certainly not 
a page, without stumbling over a combination of words 
that appear to have been laboured together for sound- 
sake, rather than for sense. They are not so, to be sure; 
we acknowledge that ; but they might as well be so, as 
One other remark, 
and we proceed to present a few examples of the power 
and beauty we alluded to, and of the obscurity and pro- 
tracted quaintness we are obliged to find fault with— 
much against our will. We have an idea that the style 
of Mr. M. is not yet formed ; that the boldness and vigor 
we see breaking forth at intervals now, are hereafter to 


appear so, to the majority of readers. 


be the prevailing character of his writing, and that 
one day or other, when this commotion is over, he may be 
as remarkable for simplicity as he now is for a sort of 
metaphgsical strength and subtlety of purpose. 

The first passage we take, is the first we made a pencil 
mark over, in reading the pamphlet. If our readers do 
not perceive where the mischief lugks, we shall reter 
them again to what we have said before about labouring 
words together. 

‘* However refreshing to one wearied with the conten- 
tious realities and vigilant tactics of that life may be the 
scenery of the regions of thought and of taste, it is not 
easy for him to attune his mind for the homage the spec- 
tacle deserves ; for it isthe tendency of the Law’s ad- 
amantine studies and elaborate detail to repress the Fan- 
cy’setherial activity; and arrest the mind’s excursiveness 
above the level of its stern pursuits, It is not for my 
powers to enamel any florid beauties upon the truth of 
the literary past and presente The occasion is, indeed, 
worthy of all that the mend in its energy, and the imagin- 
ation in its votive harmonies, can invest it with ; but that 
consuinmation belongs to some more ornamental minister 
ofthe period, who, with more epic feeling and richer 
uncon, may exult amidst the bloom of Literature and in 
the spirit of aspiring Science.’”’ 

° a , : 

Here, without amy positive confusion of imagery, the 
on the mind of the reader is very much the same as 
would be produced by mixing metaphors together. Too 
many good thoughts are crowded together ; too many 
significant words are poured out in the same breath. 

But here we have one of those happy, old-fashioned 
ideas, which to us, we know not how other minds may be 
affected by it, appears very graceful, because very simple. 


effec: 


‘* Literary genius has thus ever delighted in the climates 
of peace : in any other it but languidly exists. It flour- 
ishes not as the parasite of despotism—or to embroider 


order and virtue. And the spirit of science, irrepressible 
and diffusive as electricity itself, yet shuns the ini 
scenes of contention, and retreats rather to the humblest 
retirement to work out her stores,’’ 


And here we have the strength and. amplitude, the 
beauty and broad eloquence we alluded to above. We had 
never suspected Mr. Mayer even of poetry before ; but 
this is above poetry. 

He is speaking of the great progress in Sc1i—eNcE made 
by our age. 


‘* It enriches and animates all those arts that tend to 
human comfort or aggrandizement ;—from those that sup- 
ply individual prosperity, or minister to private elegance, 
to those that sustain the schemes of empire ;—from those 
that visit the fire-side, to those that serve the battle-field 
and enter the retinue of ambition. It braves the stormy 
pride of the Ocean—the rivers flow in its channels—the 
retired brooks are called to its purposes. The Earth and 
the Heavens are its tributaries. 

Astronomy has searched the celestial secrets and de- 
tected worlds in the recesses of the universe, and brought 
down the stars to the service of earth and made them the 
auxiliaries of men. 

Chemistry has explored the material world and given 
mankind the useful triumphs of analysis. It has pryed 
into the affections, and read the very heart of matter—its 
various alliances and elective tendencies, and, learning 
its repugnancies, it has reached the elemental forms of 
things so far as human reason may test material substan- 
ces, or scan the texture of niysteries. Thus has chemis- 
try gained a plastic authority over all the dispositions of 
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silent domain, and ransack her sequestered treasury.” 
Need we say more to justify our high praise ? 

The following is another of those wide, comprehen. 
sive approaches to the very citadel of his subject.—By the 
by, we are falling into the very faults of our author—to 
which we have alluded. Speaking of the pHiLosopny 
oF THE MiInD—* the profound conference of mind with 
mind itself,’ he says— 


“ It is pursued under a sense of their august nature, and 
to ends of substantial utility and beautiful developement. 
It is no longer a quest after fugitive mysteries, or a futile 
tracking of the thought to detect inaccessible essences that 
are hid in the depths of eternity, and consecrated in the 
awful intelligence of the.Deity. It no longer leaves the 
solid data pe penevh ach and distinct unerring conscious- 
ness, to follow, on the honest premises of Berkley, or the 
less pious errors of Hume, their speculative phantoms— 
leading into a world of ideality and flitting theories, where 
skepticism, with its bewildering apparitions, dissolves the 
material world into a mere phantasy ; cheats the mind of 
its conscious existence, and the heart of a home, and ban- 
ishes it toa desert. Our Intellectual Philosophy distin- 
guishes between mere verbal forms and difierences, and 
mental creations, movements, and affections : and pre- 
cise in its definition, and tenacious in its use of terms, it 
looks for the mind in the midst of her conceptions, and as 
she there rules and glows. It regards the mind in its ac- 
tual and useful economy, in its connexion with materi- 
al things, and with an aspect toward them. It treats 
words but as the messengers of the intellect to the exter- 
nal world, and deems thai the thoughts are therefore to 





matter, dictating its combinations to suit the fancies and 


instructing Agriculture, it charms from the earth a more 


green of plenty. 
Geology and Mineralogy have told us, too, of the va-| 
rious constituents of our planet, and inferred from its 
rocky legends its strange vicissitudes—while chemistry | 
has gone down into its deep bosom, to give sure light to| 
those, who for profit or fame, grope through her silent 
domain, and ransack her sequestered treasury. 
All the physical sciences have been growing in strength 
and wealth, and are endued with new faculties. 
Mechanical philosophy has exemplified the transcend- 
ant power of human intellect, in rousing the inertness, 
and conquering the impediments, of the inanimate world. 
By her progress we see in magnificent illustration that 
itis by the nerve of mind that the lever rises, and that 
the wheel but revolves with the resoluteness and urgency 
of intellect. The mind of man presides in the motions of 
the industrious mill, asin the impetuous energies of the 
Steamboat.”’ 


Now this we call the rough, manly eloquence of the age 
of Elizabeth. It is not the emasculated oratory of our 
day—it is the language of a mind, whose very thought is 
of the masculine gender. We would not go too far ; but 
we are willing to say this much—that more poetry, more 
decided strength of poetry may be found in two or three of 
the above passages, than in almost any work of our day. 
‘* It braves the stormy pride of the ocean—the rivers flow 
in its channe!s—the retired brooks are called to its pur- 
poses.’’—**Astronomy has detected worlds in the recesses 
of the universe, and brought down the stars to the ser- 
vice of earth.”’—Had we met with this latter passage, 
and.ghe following in Bacon, we should not have been «ur- 
prised at either. “ Chemistry has pried into the affec- 
tions, and read the very heart of matter—We mean just 
what we say—we mean that this is not the language of 
our time, but the talking of old authors, of a sort of men, 
who, if they were alive now, would be almost unintelligi- 
ble tothe readers of our newspaper, and fourth-of-July 
English. And we do from our souls, thank Mr. Mayer 
for holding forth in this style, and the more as we know 
that he is not very familiar with the literature of a by- 
gone age, being, if not altogether a lawyer, enthusiastical- 
ly devoted to the mysteries of law. 

But again—** Geology and Mineralogy have told us too 
of the various constituents of our planet, and inferred 
from its rocky legends its strange vicissitudes—while 
chemistry has gone down into its deep bosom, to give sure 





the vanity of aristocracy ; but only in the quiet shelter of 








light to those, who for profit or fame, grope through her 


be vested in material analogies and exhibited in a material 


enhance the comfort of men. It is the ally of Medicine,|™0uld. It does not look at the mind’s abstractions as a 


th iversal t of Manufactures, and izi 
Oe hadi be ke =e impalpable tissue of airy negatives, that no definition can 


fertile tribute and enlivens its empire with the bounteous| 


| 


sort of ethereal emanation from its intrinsic nature ; an 


embody ; but it views the mind as the ageni of powers of 
high, though mysterious kindred ; dealing in this world of 
sense with material objects, and not as the mere sanctua- 
ry of ideas chancing to be introduced into it in methodical 
and intelligent succession.’’ 

Now all this we take to be not only solid and useful 
truth, but truth told in language of extraordinary power 
and compactness. 

We have extracted !argely already, and if ours were a 
magazine or a quarterly review—we should extract, we 
dare say, four fifths of the book, for at least so much is 
worth being multiplied in a permanent form; but as the mat- 
ter Stands now, we must be content with a few more brief 
paragraphs—brief let them be.—And first, here we have 
one, which is literally weighed down with too much mean- 
ing—it is quite impossible to read the best thoughts, or 
the most important truths, either with understanding or 
pleasure, if they are so crowded. 


‘**In the productions of our motley intellect there is 
much of truant imagination, perverse conceit, and roman- 
tic froth, and every variety of strange obliquity. We have 
all the quaint diversities and affected phases of the litera- 
ry creation, from the most shadowy fantasies and hideous 
majesty, to the primly sedate and scrupulously shorn illus- 
tration, with the due concord of seutences and syllables, 
to suit the balanced propriety of the style ; and then a fu- 
nereal procession of stalking ideas contrasted by another 
style of measured and emphatic gait, with its proportion of 
sententious condiments ; and then we are aroused by the 
abrupt and startling, or quickened by the electric style, 
covering us with epigrammatic flashes.”’ 


And here we have a passage of great value—one worthy 
of our whole attention ; for it is true, much as the writer 
says, that we are sadly prone to attribute our progress in 
the great thoroughfare of nations, to a natural superiority 
of intellect, rather than to political or other circumstan- 
ces. Who are se ingenious! Who so enterprising as we ? 
Pity we are so wretchedly ignorant of what other nations 
are doing, or have done. Our ideas would alter a few, if 
they had not so much elbow room; that is, if we knew 
more, we should say less. 

‘* Looking at our sudden and solid growth, and our con- 
spicuous rank umong the states of the world, we are too 
apt to ascribe our signal speed to sovereign genius ; lifting 
us above, or making a breach through, the ordinary difh- 
culties of social improvement and aggrandizement, and 
carrying us with a magical rapidity to our actual illustrious 
summit. This peynicious conceit of peculiar endowment 














has sometimes insinuated itself into our political views and 
sentiments, and conduced to bias us in our literary esti- 
mate of ourselves and others. It is a republican weak- 
ness ; and we cannot expect to be entirely free from it. 
Its best correction is in the diffusion of sound knowledge, 
and, where extensive study otherwise is not practicable, in 
the expositions and contrasts, which reviews present of 
foreign intellect and of our own. We shall thus be taught 
that it is to no peculiar native excellence, to no anticipa- 
ting talent or forestalling genius, to no wider horizon of 
the American mind, that our sudden national stature is to 
be attributed ; that it is only because the mind has here 
its free scope and liberal charter and the soul is not dark- 
ened by an imperious bigotry and locked up in any pre- 
scribed creed, and that political power is but the force of 
the public will, and the concentration of the general opin- 
ion, that these states, upon a soil of such varied bounty, 
and long in the profitable calm of political peace, have 
reached so quickly so brilliant a dignity.”” 

«* The value of our liberty was measured and signalized 
inthe grievances that led our early pilgrims to the sullen 
solitudes of the unconquered wilderness ; and prompted 
them, even for such a refuge, to yield themselves to the 
dark perils of their wayfaring ; but they were urged by the 
free winds of the sea, and the dreary spirit of the storm 
accorded with the genius of their own gloomy energies. ”’ 


Of Porrry, our author says—and says well too— 


‘* Its stirring appeals, its high incantations, the scenes 
it summons from the vast deep of imagination, the censure 
it kindles for the vices of men, and the stern satire it com- 
pounds for their frivolities, its cogent exhortation, its mel- 
lowing narratives and conquering solicitations, cannot but 
elate, improve, and rule every lover of tasteful delicacy 
and moral beauty.’’ 


Of Evucarion too, he speaks bravely. 


‘« But there is no genuine efficacious republicanism with- 
out universal education ; and the informed and tempered 
and tenacious sense of our rights—the equable distribution 
of intellectual power. They need then fear no insidious 
mining of their privileges ; and military power, with all her 
Pretorian guards, her victorious plumage, and ostenta- 
tious blandishments, shall neiter over-awe nor seduce 
them while they have their minds for their entrenchments ; 
and their wary sense of their dignity for the sanctuary of 
their liberty.’” : 

But enough. We have only to repeat here what we 
said when we began that, with all its faults, this oration 
is far—far above the literary character of our age, It is 
a great affair, though occasionally obscure and affecied, 
and rather perverse ; and abounding in brief passages that 
remind us of the following from Coryate’s Crudities—*‘He 
varnished the exterior parts of the ship, with the excre- 
mentel ebullitions of his tumultuous stomach.’ 





IMPUDENCE AND RASCALITY, 

Really itis time that decided measures were taken 
with a few of these lottery-dealers. Here have we 
this morning—we know not how many, but we have 
seen two—printed circulars,* sent by a fellow named 
“ P. Canrieip, of New-York, Jersey City, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore,” postage unpaid, and directed to 
strangers whose.names he has found in a directory, 
or perhaps in some of our Portland newspapers, 

There is but one remedy for impudence and sheer 
knavery like this ; and that is to publish the rascal, 
and to return the letters to the post-office. No man is 
obliged to receive letters that are not for him—no man 
is obliged even to pay for letters that are directed to 
him, unless they are from correspondents. Ifhe was, 
we should all be at the mercy of ‘each other. And 
how are we to know that letters are not for us from 
our authorized correspondent, before they are opened 
We cannot, and in that case, we have liberty to re- 
turn them to the office and receive our money. 
These letters then go to the General Post-Office ; 
and Mr. Canfield may be made to pay his own postage 
at last, with no inconsiderable augmentation of ex- 
pense. 








_ *On inquiry at the pest'office, a friend of ours is informed that a mu'titude 
lie there, and that several have been taken out. This is » business for the Post- 
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LOTTERIES, 

An allusion was made in a late Yankee to a prac- 
tice of drawing with transparent paper. ‘This was a 
mistake—we misunderstood our correspondent ; he 
spoke of the figures being visible through the paper, | 
which we took to mean that the paper was transpar- 
ent. On further inquiry, however, it turns out, that 
the paper is thick, but that the numbers being large 
and strong, are visible on the other side of the paper; 
and that on a late occasion, a bet being made between 
two or three lottery-dealers of the town, three num- 
bers out of five were guessed at by one of the three, 
from looking at the outside of this thick paper. We 
have an idea that the managers are very honest men— 
but we have an idea also, that they may be managed 
by others who are not so honest. Hereafter we have 
a few inquiries to urge that may lead to a reform in 
these particulars ; and at present shall finish what we 
have to say, with an extract from a letter just receiv- 
ed from the friend, to whom we alluded months ago, 
as having been one of the largest dealers in our coun- 
try. He has retired from the business now, and be- 
ing a man of great probity, and great experience, we 
have applied to him to know what he would consider 
as the best way ofregulating, if we cannot altogether 
abolish lotteries. We like his notion of the mat- 
ter very much. We know him well, and we assure 
the public that his judgment and worth are such as to 
entitle his remarks to their soberest consideration. 


** T will with all my heart admit, that lotteries are evils, 
though not in the shape, nor to the extent you suppose 
them to be. The evil lies principally in the manner of 
conducting, and not in the system ; still that, like every 
luxury or amusement, could be dispensed with. 

I take it for granted that you cannot do away lotterie< 
altogether, and if so, to lessen the evil is all that should 
beattempted. If my experience enables me to judge cor- 
rectly, the evil lies in permitting the sale of low-priced 
tickets or shares. —If our rulers will say that none, (either 
ticket or share) shall be sold which is not at scheme price 
worth four dollars, that each vender shall take out a li- 
cence for the privilege of selling, that he shall give bond 
with security that he will not evade the law, that should 
he be convicted of so doing he shall not be eligible to 
carry on the business thereafter, (this is better than im- 
posing fines)that a sum from $50 to #500 shall be paid for 
a licence, and that the sums so received shall aid some or- 
phan-asylum, or some other charitable institution,the evils 
that would be corrected are those that form nearly the 
whole catalogue of the lottery-system. As matters now 
stand, a man, or child either, can, for fifty cents, purchase 
a share of a ticket, and repeat this weekly as a lottery 
draws every week ; but if he could not buy a ticket nor 
share for less than five dollars (scheme price four dollars) 
you may rest assured that he would rarely, if ever, pur- 
chase ; thus will the poor be protected. Ifa rich man 
will ruin himself by lotteries, let it be so; there wil! be 
but little evil in that, and the instances will not be a fifti- 
eth part as commonas they are where men are ruined in 
consequence of purchases of gew-gaws for their wives, 
which latter, I trust, you will admit would not be a suf- 
ficient reason for a man’s not marrying.’’ 









THOMASTON REGISTER, 

We thank “ I myself I’ of the above paper for his 
intimation respecting our editorial phraseology of we 
for 1. Heis certainly right, and we arecertainly wrong 
in one view of the question. The truth is however, 
that we once tried the experiment for a long while, 
and in two different publications(1) of saying I in- 
stead of we, whenever it would be allowable in a critic 
or reviewer to say we—but the thing was so new, and 
appeared to the public so odd, that they could see 
nothing but I’s in whatever we wrote ; and there was 
no remedy for this, except in a vile circumlocution 
which was quite sure to lead to feebleness and 
vagueness, Instead of saying such is our belief, we 
were driven to say either such is my belief—a thing 





Master-General. He must do his duty. 
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knows—or tt is believed—whereby little or nothing 
would be said. - 

It is to be recollected also, that if we were to do 
this, our editorial egotism would nct only be made 
much more evident from the oddity of the thing, (for 
we and our, and us, are so common now,that nobody 
minds them) but we should be charged with imitat- 
ing either Cobbett himself, or an imitator of Cobbett’s 
—Hezekiah Niles.—However, as that would be but a 
poor reason for not doing what is right, perhaps we 
may do hereafter as ‘* I myself I,” would like to have 
us do. 

P. S. We are obliged to we in the same paper, for 
his able defence of our usage. 

(1) Fist in the Portico—following the path of the editor, who had cow™ 


age enough to say I; and secondly in the Trifler—done by ourse/f, under the 
name of “ Tom, Dick and Harry. 





PAINTING. 


Our country is the country of painters—we have 
said this before—and we do not well see why it 
should not be the country of good painters. Hardly 
a month passes over our head without our being a 
witness to some abrupt disclosure of inward light; 
some half-glorious, half-smoky eruption of power. 
The following letter will give our readers an idea of 
what we mean—in plain prose ; and prepare them for 
what we have tosay by and by of two individuals, to 
whom we have alluded before, without giving their 
names. One isa Mr. Codman; but we were under 
a mistake, when we said not long ago that he was a 
pupil of Mr Penneman of Boston, for he was not ; he 
was an apprentice to a tablet-maker, whose name we 
forget (with pleasure.) Mr. C. is now painting land- 
scapes not a few of which would meet with a ready 
sale at Somerset-House. Two that we have, and 
three or four that our friends have, are admirable. The 
other painter makes heads—faces we would say, if we 
did’nt hate the very shadow of a pun ; and he makes 
them so well, that though we should not go so far as 
tosay that the owners do not know, after they are 
painted ‘‘ which is which,” we will go so far as to say 
that he is one of the most promising artists of our day, 
and that he has done two or three heads that are ab- 
solutely astonishing. N.B. Wemean to keep him 
here—till he has learnt his trade ; after which our 
friends of the south may see what he can do, if they 
will pay him for it, and acknowledge their stupidity . 

The following is an extract from a delightful pain- 
ter, who is always taking care of every body but him- 
self.—We dare not be more particular, though we 
know very well that our description would apply to 
almost every painter of our country, who pyrsues the 
work with a true feeling. They are alla set of im- 
prudent dogs. They are the poets of the brush— 
the canvass-authors of our age. 

**Give me the man that hopes all good,that dares all dif. 
ficulty..—I nave just such a one in my eye, whol trust and 
believe will rise to distinction—let me tell you something 
of him. About three weeks ago. one afternoon, when [ 
was cleaning my palette, after a day of close application, 
there stalked into my painting-room door a lad, about 19 
years of age, stout made,with a face of calm brightness— 
his skin burnt by exposure to the elements, so that ‘the 
mother who bore him might not have known her child’—— 
his attire shabby, and ungainly, like a backwoodsman’s, 
—He stole up to me, and asked for Mr.——, I gave him 
a chair, and took another in front of him—after some lit- 
tle difficulty of bringing out his words—they seemed to 
stick in the poor fellow’s throat—he imade his purpose 
known—it was to be received asa pupil of the art and 
mystery of painting portraits, Not willing to humour his 
views too suddenly, I acquainted him that I was not a 
teacher, it * I did not refuse to communicate what as- 
sistance ‘Means and liesure afforded. This answer 





not to be tolerated in good society, as every body 








seemed to bailie him.—He proceeded to tell me that all 
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from his hopes and expectations centered here, and with 
me. Had he any letters,or recommendation?—none !—he 
had only heard of me—and further be did not even kno 

a single person in the place ; but he had two letters of 
recommendation to a gen'leman in Lexington, the place 
he first designed to stop at, in order to study with Mr. 
Jewett, if he had been enabled to place himself under 
his care.—Let me see your letters—so !—these speak of 
you asa well disposed young man, and{@ find you are 
from Indianopolis—but they say nothing of your painting. 
Why did you not deliverthem in Lexington, and study 
with Jewett?—** Why Sir, it was my first intention— 
but after I had walked that far—I thonght I had better 
continue on to this place, to head-quarters.’’ Poor fel- 
lo.. ! he concluded that to get to Athens, was to reach 
Heaven, where he would have nothing else to do than 
sit on a cloud all the day long !—He went on to recount 


to me that he met with a painter in the Western coun-|enough to be tired, under properly trained class-lea- 


try—Corwain—who lent him some brushes and col- 
ours, with whieh he earned by painting portraits the sum 
of thirty dollars, and that sum gave him spirits to under- 
take the rest of the journey. 
Baltimore, his cash had given out, although of the 700 
miles, he had ridden but 200. A benevolent gentleman 
at Baltimore, gave him a passage here by the steam-boat 
and a present of three dollars ; and he had arrived here 
yesterday. Although I could not but be touched with the 
simplicity and courage displayed in this account, as was 
also my wife, who was in the room, I thought it proper to 
expose to him the folly of the undertaking ; to throw him- 
self into a strange country without money, acquaintances, 
recommendation, or resources of any kind.—How could 
your parents suffer you to leave them? They have been 
dead, said he, some years, and my brothers were as ill 
off nearly as myself—they could only give me a little 
schooling, and then put me to a saddler’s, who turned me 
off because I chalked all over the shop—lI was then put 
to sign painting, but wanted to do something better, and 
would not rest till I got leave togo. He told me that 
he had heard of some relations—a mother’s brother, who 
lived about 12 miles in the Jerseys, and that had helped 
to determine him for Philadelphia. ‘*They told me,’’ he 
continued, ‘* in Indiana, that I would never get through, 
but I answered that I was resolved totry.’? Ihave been 
thas far particular in my account, that you may be ac- 
quainted with S , who I doubt not will be a credit to 

s. I supphed him with materials for drawing, and the 
next day he brought me a very spirited and well-drawn 
head, which enabled me to make up some judgment on 
his requisites. I promised to be his friend, and see him 
through the difficulties he had encountered, in case the 
triends he spoke of, should not assist him. Ina few days 
he discovered them, was acknowledged, and treated 
kindly: being unwilling himself to ask their help, I wrote, 
what I hoped would be a moving appeal to their good feel- 
ings.—T wo weeks are past without producing any etlect 
but vague good wishes, and indefinite promises of assis- 
tance. I fear, although they are well off, as the world has 
it—they have not a grain of the sympathy I had for this 
poor destitute boy. He is fairly at work now, under the 
immediate superintendance of Bridport,as drawing Master. 
W , bas also taken an interest in him, I got ten dol- 
lars from a young lady for him—and ifI know how to 
beg, he shall have the wherewith until he can use his 
brush for his livelihood.’’ 











SYMPATHETIC GYMNASTICS, 

Our friends at Boston will be astonished to hear 
that we have nearly three hundred subscribers to the 
Portland Gymnasium ; that among these, are many 
middle-aged persons, of the highest respectability, 
who are neither ashamed nor afraid to be thrown into 
the society of blacksmiths and butchers, for two or 
three hours in a week; nor unwilling to be led by 
them as classleaders ; and that the members are a- 
bout taking the field in the open air at five o’clock 
in the morning, and in a cheap strong dress of duck 
provided for the purpose—the cost of which, does not 
exceed two dollars, 

And we hope too, that another thing which has just 
been achieved here, may not only be regarded with 
surprise and pleasure, but imitated by our friends at 
the west and south. Every body knows that the 
holiday-afternoons of the week, are the afternoons for 
inischief, peril, and wear-and-tear of clothes, among 


By the time he reached school. 


boys are left to play together, or to climb together, or 
to go in a swimming together, when they are heated, 
or when they have nobody to look after them, are 
days of unspeakable solicitude for parents, and cf 
great mischief to the morals and health of the children. 
This being granted—how great must be the advan- 
tage of keeping these boys employed on Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons—and not only employed, 
but innocently, safely, cheerfully and usefully em- 
Joyed. In this town we are doing all this. Near] 

one hundred boys, from the age of six to fifteen, are 
now formed into a gmynastic society, and meet twice 
a week on their holiday-afternoons, and exercise long 


ders. For this, they pay 12 1-2 cents a month, and 
are glad to pay it. There are no truants from this 
The boys are happy, and must continue to 
be so, as long as they are allowed to choose their own 
officers,-and legislate for themselves, under the super- 
vision of the parent-society, which is careful to pro- 
vide them with persons who are able to keep order 
and prevent accident. We look upon the advanta- 
ges of this thing, to be incalculable. The boys are 
improved in health and strength, in looks and beha- 
viour ; a desire of being admitted to the Gymnasium, 
which is a sort of privilege, makes others behave bet- 
ter. ‘Those who are not there will soon have nobody 
to play with on these particular days ; and though we 
exclude nobody, and hope to render it accessible to 
the poorest, we are glad to believe that the time is 
approaching when a boy who is seen at play in the 
streets ona Saturday or Wednesday afternoon, will 
be regarded asa truant from school, by everybody 
that sees him, as much as ifhe were away at the 
proper time, from any other school. 

One other remark and we have no more to say on 
the subject of these Gymnasia—intending hereafter 
to redeem our pledge with regard to their history. 
Not long ago, a few females were admitted to the 
Gymnasium as spectators, while a part of their hus- 
bands, brothers and sons were at their exercises ; and 
such was the extraordinary effect of the sympathy, 
(of these females)—that on the following day most of 
them felt as if they themselves had been pulling at a 
rope, or walking, or running, or dancing for two or 
three hours. Here then we have what may be called 
with great propriety, sympathetic gymnastics! Our 
women may be exercised without knowing it-or sus- 
pecting it—nay, without either blistering their hands, 
tearing their clothes, or breaking their necks. We 
beg that Portland may have the credit of this discov- 
ery ; and that our brother editors, in alluding to it, 
may treat the thing with proper seriousness. 





PALLADIUM OF SACO, 


We thank “ P. Q. and Co.” for his legal critique 
on our law opinions ; part of which is admirable ;(1) 
but the whole take it together, is about as good a de- 
fence of the very doctrine we maintained, as heart 
could desire. P. Q. admits all we are driving at, 
when he acknowledges that the law raises the pre- 
sumption he alludes to—for that presumption is 
made before a step is taken by the prosecutor. Here- 
after we may take up the argument anew. 

(1) The following passage. ‘If we were painters it 
should be made to caper on canvass in the shape of a cart 


running away with a horse—of a man hitched to a post 
and a jackass currying him down—of trees shooting their 


—in fact every thing should appear to show that justice 
was oppression—that mercy was cruelty—that law was 





all the school-boys of every large town ; that in fact, 
Wednesday-afternoons and Saturday-afternoons, if 


misrule—that logic was a confusion of ideas—and that 





boughs into the earth and flourishing their roots in the air 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. | 
Here we stop. We are glad to find that our brother 
of the Galaxy had not shown our letters at the time 
we suspected him of having done so. 
That we may not be charged however with 
“a groundless insinuation,” it may be proper to ob- 
serve that only two or three weeks ago, a Boston edi- 
tor declared that he had seen some of our private let- 
ters to a friend, which were very imprudent... Soon 
after this, comes out a reference in the Galaxy to the 
very marrow of these very letters, or to others on the 
same subject.—But enough ; here we stop ; we have 
no desire to injure either the Galaxy or the editor ; 
we have not forgotten the generosity of Mr. B. to 
which we have alluded before, and as for ourself, our 
purposes are now answered. 

From the N. E. Galaxy of April 25, 1828. 
«« The editor of Tor Yankee may be informed,—and 
ifhe thinks it of any consequence to furnish his rea- 
ders with correct intelligence instead. of groundless and 
ungenerous insinuation, he may convey the information to 
them—that the private letters he supposes to have been 
shown ‘* by piece-meal to a brother editor,’’ have never 
been looked upon by man or woman, myself excepied, 
till Monday evening last, when they were read to one, 
who, though he has endured less, is not more his friend 


than I have been, and, for the first time, to two individu- 
als of my own family.”’ 


P. S. Since the above was written, we have received 
a letter, an extract from which we must now take the 
liberty to lay before Mr. Buckingham of the Galaxy. 


** Buckingham, in his Galaxy to-day, says he never 
showed your letters to man, or woman, till Monday 
evening last. If this is not a direct it is a sneaking 
evasion of the truth ;- for he has told the most notorious 
gossips in the city, at public places, and with malignant 
intentions, that he had letters from you containing such 
and such expressions—repeating them with emphasis, in 
the hearing of very many uninterested people. You can 
expose the man’s duplicity by publishing the substance 
of this note. Ask B. if he never told John W. Whit- 
man, that he (Whitman) might make use of your letters 
in the Times,’’ 





In compliance with the suggestion of our corres- 
pondent, we do ask Mr. B. now, “ whether he never 
told John W. Whitman that he (Whitman) might 
make use of our letters in the Times ?” All we ask for 
is yesorno. Either will satisfy us. 





NEW LITERARY PAPERS. 


We are continually receiving literary papers, with 
which, though we think well of them, it is impossible 
for our publisher to exchange. With this part of the 
business, we have nothing to do,—but as we may be 
supposed to have something to do with it, we offer this 
and the following remarks in reply for the courtesies 
we are receiving every day from the editors of a new 
kind of literature, that is just breaking forth into 
power. May the fruitage surpass the flower, as the 
flower does the bud—the promise of the by-gone 
year. 

The Emeratp and Bartimore Literary Ga- 
zeTTe, andthe BacHetor’s Journa, Boston. Both 
quarto—with no advertisements. It would be unfair 
to judge of either of these undertakings by a first 
number; and yet they look encouraging and deserve 
encouragement. 

The Worcester Tarisman ; octavo—got up in 
very good style, (and so indeed is the Bachelor’s Jour- 
nal ; and the Emerald, we observe is to be,) price 
one dollar a year, (issued on a half sheet every two 
weeks,) and occasionally accompanied with an en- 
graving. N. B. The view of Faneuil-Hall Market 
is very fair—figures too large and thick. 

Casticator, Boston. Revived—such a paper as 





the world was turned upside down.”’ 


this may do good, and we hope it will. There is 
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cleverness and spirit, in some of the editorial passa- 
ges—that for example, where he puffs our Yancee 
and OursELr. 





The writer below is engaged in a good cause. Are 
we never to perceive that such indecent hurry as we 
betray in our houses of worship, is the worst kind of 
hurry? We begin to rattle our books about, to slam 
the pew-doors and seats, and to look after our hats, 
while the benediction is yet sounding in our ears; 
and generally we get clear of the pew—hatted per- 
haps—and are crowding and elbowing our way out, 
before the echo has died away. 


““Mr Editor,—tI don’t know but you will have to repeat 
yonr notice of an appointment for such of our male-popu- 
lation as meet to see and be seen at and near the entrance 
of the Houses of Public Worship.—I should like to see also 
‘ ahint fora few of the females, (perhaps this will be suffi- 
cient,) who are in the habit of stopping to talk in the 
aisle on their way out of the meeting-houses—it some- 
times happens that a hundred or two in the rear are de- 
tained by two persons thus engaged, when if they would 
wait till they get clear of the passage, two individuals to 
wait upon them, only, would be detained.” 

PHILANTHROPOS. 





We are continually receiving letters on the subject 
of the nuisances alluded to here, and take this op- 
portunity of thanking our fellow-citizens for their 
support. Now is the time for a general and strenuous 
effort. All that we desire may be done, if we strive 
together, and at once. 


“Mr. Neal,—I was greatly pleased withthe remarks 
made in a late Yankee, respecting the /ittle “ nuisances”’ 
which generally accumulate on the steps and in the porch 
of the first parish, on days of public worship ; and you 
have the thanks of every modest female for them. I wish 
to call your attention to another nuisance, of a different 
nature, attending the same parish. I allude to the Car- 
riages, which are drawn up before the Church, at the 
close of service, to the hindrance of all, who wish to 
cross the street on the proper walk laid for the purpose. 
I have, time and again, had to step into the mud, nearly 
over shoes—or go a considerable distance out of my way 
to avoid it, on account of these nuisances being placed 
directly across the walk. 

Ought such things to be allowed ?” 

Portland, April 22d, 1828. A Female of the Parish. 

The plan alluded to below we like—we do not say 
what it is now ; but this we do say, that of the very 
first individual, man or boy, who dares to insult any 
inoffensive passenger, male or female where we are, 
we shall make an example—either on the spot, or by 
due process of law. If others do the like, we shall 
soon have no more of these things. 





‘Mr. Neal,—I observed a few remarks in your last 
number, respecting the detestable practice of standing 
upon the steps of our churches, which many of our young 
men are guilty of. Very good. 

Go on, Sir! for in this cause you will have the thanks, 
and assistance of every well-bred citizen. 

_ There is another mighty and growing evil, which if suf- 
fered to continue, will be of the greatest injury not only 
'o those who are in the habit of practising it, but eventu- 
ally tothe whole town. I mean the practice of lounging 
at the corners of some of our streets, particularly upon the 
steps of the court-house, on sunday evenings, expressly 
(as it would seem) for the purpose of indulging m profane, 
and indecent talk, and insulting (for it is actually the case) 
people on their way to meeting. This certainly is a crying 
sim, and should be put a stop to, immediately. 

Now the question is, whose duty is it? where are our 
thing men, constables, or even the parents of those youth? 
for many of them are very young, boys of no more than 
10 or 12, and who have parents professing religion Now 
Sir,as you have begun the work of reformation, it is 
hoped you will go through with it ; it will be time well 
spent. Ihave a plan in view, which, if properly carried 
into execution, will work an effectual eubiliaethe en- 
closed will give you an idea of what I mean.” 

¥purs, &e. 


W. G. F. 
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THE OBSERVATORY, 


If the facts mentioned in the following communica- 
tion are facts—all comments are unnecessary. If any 
of our merchants are so blind to their own interests, 
or capable of such meanness, let them reconcile it to 
their consciences—if they can—(it were worthier of 
them to skulk out of the room at a fourth-of-July 
dinner, when the reckoning is to be paid.)—But 
what are we to say of the insurance-offices ? Will 
they never perceive or never acknowledge the truth, 
—namely—that apart from their duty, it is their in- 
terest to contribute largely to all things of this nature? 
and that, if the public provide for the safety of ships 
insured, and for the earliest transmission of intelli- 
gence from the high-seas, or for the security of the 
town from fire, or if they offer rewards ;—in every 
such case, as the insurance-companies of the town 
participate in all the advantages, it is not merely stu- 
pidity or meanness, it is downright dishonesty for 
them not to contribute thereto, unless they abate in 
their premiums. We mean just what we say. These 
gentry who pretend to insure their fellow-citizens, 
are paid well for what they pretend to do ; and yet, 
they have the decency to lie by, and refuse to contri- 
bute to the security of the insured from shipwreck or 
fire—knowing well that whether they pay their share 
of the reckoning or not, fire engines will be bought,re- 
wards offered, a watch and signals established by the 
public. Have not the insurance-offices every where 
the largest interest in the safety of what is insured >— 
And yet, though the risk is greatly diminished in con- 
sequence of the measures alluded to, these same insur- 
ance-people have the conscience to demand and re- 
ceive precisely the same premiums after, asthey did 
before they were taken. Is this fair—we do not ask 
if it is liberal—but is it fair? is it honest? We say it is 
neither. 

‘*Mr Neal,—I have read with considerable interest some 
remarks in the Yankee on the deficiency of public-spirit in 
our fellow-townsmen, particularly the more wealthy class, 
which has led me to addréss you ona subject, that has 
hitherto (probably from want of information,) escaped 
your notice ; I refer to the establishment at the observa- 
tory on Mount-Joy, for signalizing vessels bound into this 
port, and which has been in operation I believe upward 
of twenty years, under the direction and management of 
the gentleman, whostill continuesto use indefatigable 
exertions to render it, as it always has been, essentially 
serviceable to the merchants, and others in this town ; 
yet it is an undeniable fact that several of our merchants, 
some of them worth fifty thousand dollars, refuse to con- 
tribute even the value of one cent toward defraying the 
expenses of this useful establishment, notwithstanding 
the proprietor is willing to devote the most of his time, 
and that of his assistant, for the paltry sum of twenty 
cents per day during the year, amounting to barely 
enough to purchase the bugting used for signals. The 
public can form some opinion of the attention and dili- 
gence, requisite at this establishment, when informed of 
the fact, that the number of ships and brigs belonging to 
this port, is about one hundred and fifty, nearly one half 
of which are constantly employed in the West India trade, 
and of course usually arrive, on an average, three times 
a year. I think therefore every one at all acquainted with 
the utility of this excellent and valuable institution, will 
consider the trifling sum required for the above purpose, | 
an insufficient remuneration for the unwearied pains, 
taken by the proprietor to communicate the earliest in- 
formation in his power to the public, and to those more 





he has it in contemplation to establish one or more Tele- 
graphic stations on.Cape-Elizabeth, provided sufficient 
funds can be obtained to defray the expense of such an 
undertaking ; I therefore hope that nothing further need 
be said to induce those who take any interest in the wel- 
fare and improvement of our town, especially those who 
have hitherto been so lukewarm on this subject, to come 
forward and liberally encourage one,who by his continued 
exertions for the benefit of the commercial public, merits 
a fair compensation. P. B. P. 





We thank our correspondent for the following— 
our answers are below. 

‘‘Mr. Neat—Has not your poetical friend in a late pi- 
ous exhortation of the Turk to bloody war, committed a 
slight grammatical error in the words Mussulmen and 
Ottomen ? (1) The mistake of writing the former instead 
of Mussulmans, is common enough to excuse it ina wri- 
ter of very tolerable correctness ; but whoever before 
saw Ottomen instead of Ottomans? One would suppose 
Lord Byron might have taught your poet better. There 
is certainly no authority by which these words of oriental 
origin, can be classed with the eaceptions in the forma- 
tion of the plural number ; they of course follow the gen- 
eral rule. 

As you invite criticism, allow me to make one othet 
stricture. The article in your last paper on the Rustic 
Bard, was in several respects unworthy the Yankee : 
and I am unwilling to believe it was written by the Editor, 
although it appeared as editorial (2) The writerseems 
to have been ignorant of the signfication of the word gem 
in the lines last cited in the article. For surely there is 
nothing strange or unappropriate in the idea ofa ‘gem’ or 
bud, ‘expanding and opening an the vine.’(3) 

But this obvious blunder 1s a trifle compared with the 
spirit of the article—its unmerciful cutting and slashing, 
and its indelicacy of language, for which, unfortunately for 
the critic, the pieces cited not only furnish no excuse, 
but serve still further to condemn his severity. 

A FRIEND TO THE YANKEE. 

(1) The mistake, if there is any, must be laid at our 
door; for we altered the manuscript of the writer. Seeing 
no reason why Mussulmans or Ottomans should be writ- 
ten where the acknowledged plural of man was men, we 
substituted Ottomenand Mussulmen. As for Byron, we 
regardhimasno sort ofauthority in language—he who 
could write lay for lie, and that too for a deliberate 
rhyme, does not deserve to be alluded to by a grammarian. 
How are these words of ** oriental origin ?’’—they are 
not oriental in structure, and the termination being Eng- 
lish, would of course follow our English law. But we 
have never considered the matter fully, and may be mis- 
taken—though we believe we are not. 

(2) The article on the rustic bard .as written by the 
Editor of the Yankee ; who, by the way, did not think 
it necessary nor proper to give samples of indelicacy from 
the author to justify himself for using the phraseology he 
did in a certain passage—where he substituted one famil- 
iar name of a plant for another, merely to show the ab- 
surdity of the critic’s white-weed allusion. 

(2) Here we did mistake. We did not know that gem 
ever meant a first bud. Perhaps our correspondent nev- 
er knew that white-weed is called—what it is, in a large 
part of our country. 





Saco, April 24th, 1828. 

Mr. Neal,—As you seem to aim at a very rigid correct- 
ness in reviewing the orthography of others, you will, with- 
out doubt, deem it pardonable in me, to attempt to remind 
you that the most correct writers are sometimes liable to 
err. 1 observed in your last Yankee the following words 
mis-spelt. 





particularly interested, 

It is a fact that within a very few years, a great saving 
to this town has been made, of lives and property, by the | 
timely information communicated to the owners of ves- 
sels, which were in dangerous situations, whereby prompt 
‘assistance was rendered,and the vessels brought safe into 
port, and which information could only come to the 
knowledge of said owners by the means of the enterpris- 
ing individual before referred to.—It is also to his eriter- 
prise, that the public are chiefly indebted for the recent 
introduction into the State, of that excellent system of 
* Marine Telegraphic Signals,’’ which are fast gaining 








favor with the mercantile community, and 1 understand 


** Disertion’’ for Desertion, 

‘* Masacred’’ ‘* Massacred, 

‘* Savior” ** Saviour, (We omit w’s. Ed.) 
‘* Imagins”’ «* [magines, : 

** VYakee’’* Yankee. 


* Cherokce word IL guess. SUB. 

















. 
In this town, on Sunday morning la-t, by Mr. 8S. Rand, Jacob Pearson, of 
Portsmouth, N. Fito Nancy I. Gardner, of Portland. 
On Monday evening last by Mr. Charles Baker, Alexander Small, to Rachel 
W. Tukey. both of Portland. 











DIED. 
In this town, Mrs. Sophia Martin, daughter of Thomas Leavis, aged 27 years. 
Ezekiel Sawyer. Mrs Arthurs, Miss Joah Bradford, aged 53. ’ 


In New-Gioucester, on the 20th of Apiil, Walter Juhuson, aged 35. 
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POETICAL DEPARTMENT. 
—_— ——————— 
OTHO—< TRAGEDY. 

Scene Ill. The prison. Otno walking about in 


great agitation. 


Orno solus. 
No, no, I cannot sleep. Would that mine hour 
Of everlasting sleep had come, that I 
Might pour my weary spirit on the land, 
That I was made to rule--.0, Eva, thou— 
Woman of beauty ! thou shalt know me yet ; 
And weep for having left me. Thou shalt see, 
The man that should have been thy husband here, 
Enthroned upon a scaflold— 
(Enter Eva. What art thou! 

Eva. Art thou indeed that wretched, wretched man ? 
So full of contradiction—greatness—crime : 
To save and spare/a woman in thy power— 
Then tear her, shrieking, from her husband’s arms— 
Art thou indeed so bad a man !— 

Otho. And thou ! 
I pray thee speak !—thou hast a husband, then? 


Eva. Yea—in the sight of heaven— 

Otho. True, true, thou hast. 

Eva. And yet, thou wouldst have torn me from his 
arms. 

Otho. I tear thee from his arms !— 

Eva. Yea—struck him down ; 


And sprinkled his young widow with his blood, 
Otho. And so! the sudden trumpet that ye heard ; 
The planted foot—the war of men—the flash 
Of ringing blades—were all a tournament— 
An idle show, for women. We have met— 
Lord Hermann and myself at last—for what ? 
To battle for his bride—a froward chile ! 
Eva. And yet—thou scofler—bear it as thou wilt, 
Thou wouldst have stolen away the froward child. 
Otho. And this, thou dost believe ?— 
Eva 
I do believe it, for I know thee well. 
Otho. Ist not a lonely hour—a lonely spot ; 
For one like thee—upon thy wedding night— 
Bright woman, thus to meet an outlaw in ? 
A man, who would have stolen thee away ?— 
Struck down thy husband—sprinkled thee with blood— 
(Puts himself in her way) 
Eva. Nay, stranger, let me go. 
Otho. A lonely place, 
For one so beautiful to wander through; 
A mortal foe’s young wife—remember that 
Beyond all human help—within my power— 
Eva. Forshame! I have that confidence in thee, 
That, wert thou free as »° —all free '—unchained— 
1 should not tremble— 


Upon my soul, 


Otho. (showing his broken chains) Lady—I am 
free— 

Eva. Thou free? what treachery is this ?— 

Otho. Beware— 


Do not affront my nature now—do not— 
I never deal with traitors. I have torn 
The links asunder—wrenched the iron-bolt, 
That bound me to the floor— 
Eva. 
Otho. IUhave,I tell thee. 
Now, lady, we may hold communion, here ; 
And hold it—as we please— 


Impossible— 


Eva. Bold man, forbear—( going) 
Otho. Nay, Eva, nay ; we do not part so soon. 
Eva. How now, dark stranger? knowest thou who 


Iam? 


Otho. 1Ido—lI know thee well. 
Eva. And who art thou ? 
Otho. I'm he that sent the ring. Thou know’st me 


now, 
Do not provoke me—lest I tell thee what, 
And who I am, indeed— 
Eva. Well, who art thou 
And what ? I dare thee to reveal thyself ! 
Where have I known thee, miserable man? 
Known thee, I mean, while thou and I—and both— 
Were innocent ?—In childhood—was it not? 
Even when I saw thee last, I felt as if, 
We'd gathered flowers, or trod the wilderness, 
Or underneath some great old tree, had slept, 
Hour after hour, together--+-who art thou? 
For I could sit and weep— 
Otho. 


Your falter lady— 
Eva. 


Your aspect frightens me—your attitude— 


I pray you tell me, wherefore was the ring 
Detaimed so long ; and sent to me, but now, 


Wilt thou see the proof?— 


THE YANKEE. 


Thy wedding night ! 





Otho. (Music) 

I had forgotten—ah—it is indeed. 
Wilt thou redeem the pledge? 
Eva. 

The ransom shall be paid. 
Otho. And thou wilt be 
The bride of Hermann,—Thou, a bride—and I—(pause) 
Be sure of thy young heart ; or thou art lost : 

Thy blood is now like wine—nay, nay—have done— 
}Thy haughty carriage is unseemly here ;— 

*Tis not for such as thou to awe a man, 

Upon the threshold of the grave. Beware! 

Thou art a Death ! I know not what I say— 

There are no words to tell thee my alarm : 

A soldier's hand, proud Eva, is a pledge 

Of everlasting union. °Tis a bond 

For life and death—for earth, and for the skies ; 
For poverty, and wo, snd sorrow ; yea— 

For every trial of the human heart ;— 
Humiliation—scorn—disgrace—contempt : 

The wife will share it all! The wedded heart 
Should be a sanctuary—and a home— 

A refuge from the storm—a place of rest— 

Though all mankind make war upon us— 

Eva. True ! 

"Tis even so. I tremble at the thought. 

Otho. But less than that,O, Eva—’tis a place— 
Of darkness and of death. How wilt thou bear 

To meet the throbbing of a youthful pulse, 

Forever and forever, at thy side, 

Sounding with joy—thou shrinking in thy sleep ; 
Thy cold heart echoing to his, all night, 

Like the dark sepulchre to melody : 

Thou dreaming, it may be—of other men— 

Eva. Have done-forbear—my very blood runs cold— 
I will not bear thee talk ; I will not stoop, 
So patiently to thy reproof ; and thou, 

I pray thee, tell me— 

Otho. Eva, hear me through : 
Thou’rt made for love. But marry thou a man, 
Who is not in thy heart, & deity, 

And thou art lost, forever. Should it be, 

That thou hast ever loved, and crushed that love 
No matter why—proud woman, thou wilt feel, 
As if thou hadst been buried in a trance— 

And wakend from it, just in time, to hear, 

The thunder of the door that shuts the out, 
Forever, from the world ;—thy struggling limbs— 
Bound up, and bandaged for the grave by Death. 
Eva. Peace, peace, thou dreadful man; orl shall go 
Distracted on the spot. 


Before I sleep 





Otho. Hast thou a doubt ? 
O, Eva, of thy perfect love— 
Eva. Forbear ! 


Thy voice ! ’tis not the same—a tenderness— 
I pray thee—tell me—who art thou ?—and what ? 
And why have we encountered many times, 
Apart from all the world? and why thy voice 
Is like one calling to me from the grave ? 
And why it is, while thrilling to thy look, 
I feel as if 1 breathed a pestilence. 
O speak !—( pause) 
Art thou my evil genius? Art thou come, 
To overshadow all our hearts at once ? 
Otho. O, Eva ! I adjure thee ! Hear my voice ! 
Thou’rt on a dreadful precipice—awake ! 
Eva. Andthou—I thank thee—thou hast wakened me: 
I see it in thy face—thy flashing eyes— 
0,1 could weep, for shame—that I have been 
So wronged, and so interpreted of thee— 
Otho. Nay think not, Eva, that a man like me, 
Could leave the sway of men, for such as thou : 
Thou art a lioness, but even thou— 
(How little they have knuwn thee—they who think 
Thy nature slow, affectionate or kind !—) 
Art far too tame and merciful, for me. 
The woman, who would share my rifted heart, 
Should stand unshaken on the thunder-cliff, 
And laugh upon the tumult pealing round ; 
Should bear her naked bosom to the fire, 
And feel in safety still—if I were nigh. 
Eva. I pray thee, let me pass— 
Otho. Assuredly 
I would not—if I might—detain thee here ; 
Go, if thou wilt—farewell ! 
Eva. Farewell ! farewell ! 
Otho, And yet, how pale and beautiful thou art— 
And melancholy:—shall we meet again ? 
Theu’rt very cold ; and see, thy little hand, 
Lies quietly in mine, as if *twould stay— 
As if—0O, no, thou wilt not leave me, yet ? 
There, Eva there!—( Holding her hand upon his heart.) 


? 





Just on my wedding-night ?— 








And answer, throb for throb, to that ?—does not, 
At every beat of mine, a sudden flash, 

O’er thy transparent forehead, fly like fire : 

O, Eva, can it be! 
So utterly forgotten? 
That I have saved thee—sheltered thee—and borne 
Thy head upon my bosom, when the wind 

Blew fire and rain upon me ; when the foam 

And breakers thundered o’er me ; thou asleep— 
Thy soft hair blowing 0’er my face ; aud I— 
Rejoicing like a father in thy beauty ; 

And, like a brother in thy innocence— 

Ah, can it be! that, when we met again, 

Young Eva shuddered, and her sinking heart 
Shrank from the red pollution of my touch ?— 


am I indeed 
can it be? 


Eva. Iknew thee not. Thy countenance of death, 


And crimson plumage dropping then with blood 
So frighted me—in that stern solitude— 

Where I encountered thee, so suddenly, 

That I— 


Otho. Forgot the storm—the fire—the sea ; 


The sweet and solemn kiss, that, when she woke, 
The grateful Eva gave me—while she lay 

Within my bosom, like a weary child— 

Her white arms round my neck—her mouth to mine— 
Her hair dishevelled, and her youthful heart, 
Articulate with love and thankfulness— 

Not weeping Eva, surely—why those tears ? 


Eva. Oh stranger, stranger ! how am I deceived ! 


I deemed thee one so sternly desolate ; 

So inaccessible and so sublime— 

So altogether wonderful—a man— 

On whom Calamity could take no hold— 
Who set a: iction, sorrow, death at nought ; 
And stood alone—unshaken—when the hour 
Of retribution came :—A man, to whom, 
The love of woman were an idle thing— 


But thou art like the rest—and so farewell— 
Othy. Thou plaything of Ambition—pass away— 
Farewell to thee, forever. Let us part. 
Return the ring, and leave me to my fate. 
1 would not owe my life—a single hour— 
To one so frail and changeable as thou : 
Return the ring—and hie thee to the bed— 
Thou beautiful apostate! of the man, 
Who, with his rank and power, hath purchased thee : 
Return the ring ; and when thy heart is worn, 
With heaviness and sorrow, come to me— 
Eva. Tothee, bad man !— 
Otho. Thou’lt find me in my grave, 
Away from all the world—a heap of earth— 
No vestige of me left— that ring alone, 
Surviving all the ruin of the place, 
And quilieg thee to me— 
Eva. Farewell—farewell— 
I would rebuke thee, but I want the power :— 
My spirit fails within me, ; and I feel 
O’ershadowed as it were. My very blood 
Is troubled at thy voice. My faculties 
And memery all confused—there, take the ring— 
( Gives another ring by mistake.) 
I shall redeem the pledge—be thou prepared ; 
I go to set thee free. 
Otho. Thou set me free ! 
Thou !—Hermann’s bride :—Go, Eva, go thy way— 
Go to thy marriage bed—and think of me— 
Go and renounce thy fealty—and sleep, 
Mistaken woman, if thou canst, again. 
Oruo solus. 
My voice hath troubled her. My youthful voice 
Hath waked an echo in her faithless heart, 
That ne’er will sleep again. 
* ° ® * They think me dead— 
Borne down in battle. All their thought of me, 
Is of a haughty and imperious boy, ; 
With brilliant hair, and wild unsteady eyes, 
Who, having learnt the secret of his birth— 
Forsook his home ; went forth to war—and fell : 
They thrill and wonder, when they hear my voice ; 
But never think of Albert—never see 
The long forgotten dead ; the countenance 
Of that brave boy, in mine— 


(Exit Eva.) 


* 


So, let it be. 

J care not for the past. I’ll venture all— 
The present and the future, on this throw ; 
If I succeed ’tis well—if not, there’s death— 

* * * * * 
No tear shall drop for me—no tears but-those 
That fall from heaven, upon the rocky tombs, 
Of mighty men, that die unknown; that sleep— 
Away, upon the everlasting hills— 
Again !—well, be it so—I’ll follow thee. 


. 





does not thy heart keep time, 





{Exit Oruo, as if following the spirit.) 





